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ABSTRACT 



This State Policy Update provides background on professional 
development (PD) in adult education. Section 2 describes survey methods used 
to document how states funded and designed their PD systems. Section 3 
reviews data collected by the survey of state PD systems, highlighting PD 
activities in Kentucky, New York, Oregon, and Tennessee. It describes these 
nine characteristics researchers have identified to constitute a 
comprehensive PD system and other characteristics recorded by the survey and 
interviews with individual states: (1) PD providers and delivery formats; (2) 

PD agenda influences and contributors; (3) instructor experience and 
preservice training; (4) certification process for instructors; (5) 
instructor competencies; (6) additional incentives to promote instructors in 
PD; (7) evaluation of effectiveness of PD, PD challenges; (8) PD needs; and 
(9) accomplishments in PD. Section 4 describes these five current and 
upcoming federally- funded PD initiatives and research projects: (1) National 

Center for the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy; (2) PRO-NET; (3) PD Kit; 

(4) National Center for English as a Second Language Literacy Education; and 

(5) National Institute for Literacy. Appendixes include a list of 31 
resources; annotated list (with telephone number and Web site) of 22 adult 
education organizations representing or serving segments of the field that 
provide PD support to states, other adult education programs, and staff; and 
the survey questionnaire. (YLB) 
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Professional Development for Adult 
Education Instructors 



Overview 







rofessional development systems for adult educators vary from state 
to state in areas such as delivery formats, state contributions, 
training requirements, and evaluation methods. According to an 
August 2001 National Institute for Literacy (NIFL) survey of state 
professional development systems, 22 states require instructors to be 
certified in K-12, secondary, or adult education. 1 Fifteen states use 
sets of instructor competencies. Only ten states do not provide 
funding for professional development in addition to the federal 
contribution. Using different methods, all states encourage 
instructors to participate in professional development activities. 



With the ultimate goal of improving adult learner achievement, 
states and researchers are exploring new ways to improve 
professional development and the quality of instruction in programs. 
Ensuring high quality programs and services is particularly 
important now, with states facing limited and undependable 
resources, as well as new standards and reporting requirements at 
the federal, state, and local levels. 



This State Policy Update provides background on professional 
development in adult education, summarizes the funding sources for 
professional development, and reviews data collected from the NIFL 
survey of state professional development systems. In addition, the 
report highlights professional development activities in four states — 
Kentucky, New York, Oregon, and Tennessee — and describes current 
and upcoming federally-funded professional development initiatives 
and research projects. 
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S ince the passage of the Adult Education Act (AEA) (P.L. 88-452) in 
1964, the professional development of adult education instructors 
has been viewed as integral to the success of adult education pro- 
grams (Rose, 1991). This view continues today, despite the need for 
research in adult education demonstrating that professional devel- 
opment leads to improved teacher quality and learner outcomes. Research in 
elementary and secondary education has, however, documented a positive rela- 
tionship between teacher training and student achievement (Belzer, Drennon, 

8c Smith, 2001; Shanahan, Meehan, 8c Mogge, 1994). 

Although professional development continues to be viewed as integral to adult 
education programs, the type of training provided to adult education instruc- 
tors, as well as the infrastructure of professional development, has changed 
considerably since the AEA of 1964. Originally, the federal government spon- 
sored a series of two- to three- week summer institutes (Leahy, 1986). While 
popular in the field (Rose, 1991), the institutes were criticized for being expen- 
sive, one-dimensional, and lacking in evaluation procedures (Leahy, 1986). 
Beginning in the late 1960's, a federally-supported regional approach to profes- 
sional development replaced the summer institutes and led to the creation of 
ten regional Adult Staff Development Projects (Leahy, 1986). It was not until 
the 1970s that states were given more authority to determine how professional 
development funds were used, signifying a shift from federal to state control of 
professional development (Leahy, 1986; Rose, 1991; Tibbetts, Kutner, Hemphill, 
8c Jones, 1991). In 1978, the AEA was amended to require states to spend at 
least 10 percent of their federal adult education grant funds on professional 
development and research. This funding requirement remained the same for 
over a decade. 

States finally saw an increase in their professional development funding 
allowance with the passage of the National Literacy Act (NLA) of 1991 
(P.L. 102-73), mandating states to allocate a minimum of 15 percent of their 
federal adult education grant funds to professional development and research. 
Two-thirds of that funding was to be dedicated to professional development. 
With this increased funding, states were able to set long-range goals and begin 
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to build more comprehensive statewide professional development systems 
(Belzer, Drennon, & Smith, 2001). In addition, the NLA established staff devel- 
opment as a primary indicator for states to consider when evaluating their 
adult education programs (Sherman & Kutner, 1998). The NLA also provided 
technical support to states with the creation of State Literacy Resource Centers 
(SLRCs) (Sherman 8c Kutner, 1998), which were charged with helping state 
and local organizations improve the capacity and coordination of literacy serv- 
ices. Another creation of the NLA was NIFL — the first federal agency dedicated 
solely to literacy. NIFL was created to ensure that all Americans with literacy 
needs receive the high-quality education and basic skills services necessary to 
achieve success in the workplace, family, and community. By fostering commu- 
nication, collaboration, and innovation, NIFL works to build and strengthen 
national, regional, and state literacy infrastructures. 

Today the federal funding requirement for professional development is lower 
than under the NLA. Since the passage of the Adult Education and Family 
Literacy Act (AEFLA) of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 
(RL. 105-220), states are allowed to spend a maximum of 12.5 percent of their 
federal adult education grant funds on professional development and other 
state leadership activities, such as technical assistance, program evaluation, and 
curriculum development. Many in the field have been concerned that profes- 
sional development would suffer as a result of this change in the law. As noted 
by Belzer, Drennon, and Smith (2001, p.155), “This cut in spending and the 
elimination of a specific spending mandate can be construed as a devaluation 
of the importance of professional development systems, which had earlier been 
encouraged to grow and develop.” Moreover, while professional development 
has become “integral to the work of many states” (Belzer, Drennon, and Smith, 
2001, p. 5), the lower funding allowance has left states struggling to maintain 
and improve their professional development systems. In fact, numerous states 
indicated on the NIFL survey that funding constraints were one of the most 
significant challenges their state professional development systems have faced 
in the last five years. 

In addition to federal support, states contribute money at varying levels 
to their professional development systems. As documented by the NIFL sur- 
vey, 40 of the 50 respondents reported that they receive money from their 
states on top of the federal allotment that can be used for professional devel- 
opment. Twenty-one respondents indicated that their states contribute over 
$100,000 annually. 
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Survey Methods 

T o document how states have funded and designed their profes- 
sional development systems, NIFL sent out a survey consisting of 
21 close-ended questions to state adult education offices via the 
National Adult Education Professional Development Consor- 
tium’s (NAEPDC) electronic newsletter (see Appendix). Fifty 
states and territories, including the District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Northern Mariana Islands, responded to the NIFL survey. Responses 
were not received from Arizona, South Carolina, Puerto Rico, and other terri- 
tories and outlying areas. The survey questioned the states about the following: 

Adult education professional development providers 
^ Professional development delivery formats 
^ How states set their professional development agendas 
^ The percentage of full-time, part-time, and volunteer instructors 
^ Pre-service training requirements 
^ Certification requirements 
^ Instructor competencies 

^ Incentives for instructors to participate in professional development 
activities 

^ Strategies for evaluating the effect of professional development on 
instructors 

^ Most significant professional development challenges and 
accomplishments 

^ What states need in order to improve the quality and delivery of 
their professional development systems 

In addition to the NIFL survey, adult education professional development 
coordinators and consultants in Kentucky, New York, Oregon, and Tennessee 
were interviewed by phone in order to learn more about their specific profes- 
sional development initiatives. These states were selected because of their ini- 
tiatives in the areas of technology, collaboration, certification, competencies, 
and volunteers. Geographical distribution was also a factor. 
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As the survey responses were analyzed, several inconsistencies were noted in 
the way data were reported by the states. First, it is not clear whether states are 
fully informed about professional development decisions made at the local 
level. According to the survey, at least 30 percent of the states allow local pro- 
grams to determine one or more of the following: funding levels for profes- 
sional development, pre-service training requirements, certification require- 
ments, incentives provided to instructors to participate in professional devel- 
opment, and methods used to evaluate the impact of professional development 
on instructors. While some state responses described in detail the decisions 
local programs have made, others did not. Second, variations in state defini- 
tions of full-time instructors and instructor competencies may have led to 
inconsistencies in survey responses. For example, although the survey question 
that asked states to provide percentages of full-time, part-time, and volunteer 
instructors included a definition of full-time instructors (instructors who teach 
35 hours per week or more in adult education), some state responses seemed 
to indicate that they were using state figures that did not conform to the defi- 
nition. Moreover, the percentages provided by six states did not add up to 100 
percent, and three states did not answer the question. With regard to instructor 
competencies, the survey did not provide a definition. As a result, the 15 states 
that reported using instructor competencies may have been using different def- 
initions of competencies. 

Notwithstanding these inconsistencies, the survey data provide a general 
understanding of how states have designed their professional development 
systems. Moreover, the inconsistencies highlight areas that warrant further 
research, such as the role of local programs in state professional development 
systems. More research is clearly needed to clarify what professional develop- 
ment decisions local programs make, what guidelines states provide local pro- 
grams with regard to these decisions, and how states monitor and record local 
program decisions. Another area warranting further exploration is instructor 
competencies. How do states define instructor competencies? What do their 
instructor competencies entail, and how are they used? 
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Characteristics of 
State Professional 




Systems 



A ccording to research, a comprehensive professional develop- 
ment system provides full-time, part-time, and volunteer 
instructors, as well as program managers, with a wide range of 
professional development activities, services, and approaches 
that are logically related to state and federal reforms, other 
activities and services, and the needs of the population (Belzer et al, 2000; Kut- 
ner and Tibbetts, 1997). Supported by an intergovernmental infrastructure, a 
professional development system should also provide activities at convenient 
times and locations (Belzer et al., 2000) and should be based “upon systemati- 
cally determined needs of both instructors and programs” (Kutner and Tib- 
betts, 1997, p. 1). In addition, research has identified ongoing evaluation of 
professional development activities as an essential component to a comprehen- 
sive professional development system (Kutner and Tibbetts, 1997). 

The majority of state professional development systems, as noted by the NIFL 
survey, possess some, but not all, of the aspects researchers have identified to 
constitute a comprehensive professional development system. The following is 
a detailed description of these and other characteristics recorded by the NIFL 
survey and interviews with individual states. 

Professional Development Providers 
and Delivery Formats 

Over half of the state professional development systems work with four- year 
colleges or universities, state or regionally sponsored resource centers, local 
agencies, and professional development organizations as providers of profes- 
sional development. Roughly one-third of the respondents also reported using 
literacy councils as providers, and a small number reported employing consult- 
ants. While the survey responses did not indicate the predominance of one 
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professional development provider, they did show that most states appear to 
offer professional development to instructors at the state, regional, and local 
levels. As noted by Belzer et ah (2000, p. 174), “Bringing professional develop- 
ment as close as possible to the practitioner (rather than centralizing the offer- 
ings in one location) is a practical and common strategy that cuts down on 
travel expenses and the time spent away from classrooms and programs” The 
authors state further that . .a regional structure has the advantage of making 
professional development more accessible than centrally implemented activi- 
ties and provides a potential for cross-program fertilization and exchange of 
ideas” (Belzer et al„ 2000, p. 174). 

The providers typically use a combination of the following professional 
development delivery formats (Kutner, 1992; Sherman & Kutner, 1998; 
Tibbetts et ah, 1991): 

^ Single-session workshops 
Conferences 

^ Workshop series (multi-session workshops) 

Institutes 

^ University coursework 
^ Peer coaching/observation 
^ Teleconference/video 
^ Mentoring 

^ Action research (practitioner research or teacher inquiry) 

^ Study circles or sharing groups 
^ Web-based learning 
^ Technical assistance 

According to survey responses, the most common professional development 
delivery formats are workshops and conferences. A majority of survey respon- 
dents also reported using teleconferences and/or videos. In addition, over half 
of the respondents indicated that they offer activities requiring active involve- 
ment on the part of the instructor, which is an important component of effec- 
tive staff development (Kutner, 1992). These activities include peer 
coaching/ observation, mentoring, and action research. Over one-third of the 
states also report using each of the following activities: university coursework, 
study circles or sharing groups, and Web-based learning. 
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Tennessee’s Job Task Analysis Workshop is one example of how states are active- 
ly involving instructors in professional development. In an effort to provide 
adult learners with a workplace- customized curriculum, Tennessee has devel- 
oped a three-day workshop, with a two-day follow-up session, to train instruc- 
tors to analyze the tasks and basic skills involved in specific jobs. Participants in 
the workshop are required to “shadow” an employee from a local business, 
where adult learners may be interested in seeking employment, and to collect 
information about that job. The workshop then teaches the instructors how to 
use their observations to construct job-specific basic education activities to use 
in the classroom. According to Tennessee, “participants’ responses to the Job 
Task Analysis Workshops have been positive. They feel more comfortable when 
approaching business leaders and are better able to articulate the benefits of 
adult education to the employer. As a result of this training, many programs are 
forming new, viable partnerships with industry” (Lancaster, 2001). 

Professional Development Agenda 

As noted earlier, a comprehensive professional development agenda incorpo- 
rates instructor interests and needs, learner needs and goals, and administrative 
priorities such as new standards or the use of technology (Sherman et al., 

2000). Deciding whom to include in the development of the agenda and how 
much authority to give each contributor is an important first step in this 
process. The NIFL survey showed that a majority of states consult a combina- 
tion of state, regional, and local organizations when determining the agenda. 
Eleven states report using committees composed of state and local staff to set 
their professional development agenda. For example, New York has developed 
a system in which half of the professional development agenda is set by the 
State Office of Adult Education, and half is joindy set by the regional directors 
of the New York State Staff Development Consortium (NYSSDC) and an advi- 
sory board composed of instructors and experts in the field. The state also sur- 
veys instructors and collects information after professional development activi- 
ties to identify instructor needs. As a result, the professional development 
agenda in New York is influenced by a combination of state and regional prior- 
ities, and instructor needs and interests. Moreover, New York has found that 
instructors and local administrators are more likely to “buy in” to their profes- 
sional development if included in the decision-making process. 
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Massachusetts has taken a similar approach to New York's. That approach was 
described in the survey response as follows: 

Massachusetts’s professional development agenda is influenced by several fac- 
tors and developed collaboratively among the state, its professional develop- 
ment providers and the field. Forums for collaborative development of the pro- 
fessional development agenda include field-based advisory committees and 
task forces, joint working groups, negotiation of annual work plans with state- 
funded professional development providers, and a process at the program level 
for integrating individual professional development with program goals. Influ- 
encing factors include meeting the challenges of state and federal legislation 
and of state and national reform movements (e.g. curriculum and assessment, 
coordination of services, accountability and reporting requirements) as well as 
meeting the expressed needs of programs and practitioners (e.g. GED 2002, 
ESOL, learning disabilities, staff supervision and evaluation). 



Instructor Experience and Pre-Service Training 

A major constraint on state professional development systems is the fact that 
adult education largely consists of a part-time workforce, made up of instruc- 
tors who generally do not have previous adult education experience. The NIFL 
survey confirmed that over two-thirds of the state adult education systems pre- 
dominantly employ part-time instructors. Moreover, a needs assessment ques- 
tionnaire developed by Professional Development Kit (PDK), a project headed 
by the National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) and funded by the Depart- 
ment Education (see p. 21), found that most adult education instructors who 
spend the majority of their paid time teaching adults had at least five years of 
previous teaching experience, but only 20 percent of those instructors had 
experience in adult education (Sabatini et al., 2000). 2 Volunteers also typically 
do not have adult education experience. However, even though instructors and 
volunteers lack experience, a majority of states reported on the NIFL survey 
that they do not require pre-service training of full-time, part-time, or volun- 
teer instructors. Only nine states require adult education instructors to partici- 
pate in 10-20 hours of pre-service training, and only four states require 
instructors to complete a professional development plan. Fewer than 20 per- 
cent of the states require pre-service training of volunteers. In addition, the 
survey showed that the decision to provide pre-service training to new staff, 
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although encouraged by the state, is generally left up to local programs, as 
demonstrated by the following description of Florida’s approach: 

We do not have an administrative rule that requires pre-service training. Nev- 
ertheless, Florida requires each district school board (local boards of trustees for 
community colleges) to establish minimal qualifications for employment of 
teachers, i.e. adult education. Therefore, a pre-service requirement is under the 
provision of local control/local -level decision-making and may vary between 
school districts and community college programs. The volunteers, as they are 
prepared for tutoring assignments, are provided pre-service training according 
to the standards required by Laubach, Literacy Volunteers of America, and the 
Florida Literacy Coalition organizations/agencies. 

Unlike most states, Oregon has a pre-service training requirement for volun- 
teers, which was established in 1990. In order to become a state- certified basic 
skills tutor of adult learners in Oregon, volunteers must have a high school 
diploma and complete 18 hours of TELT (Training Effective Literacy Tutors) 
training. The training sessions, which are held at different locations throughout 
the state at various times of the year, teach tutoring and lesson planning tech- 
niques. Volunteers also learn how to assess and evaluate student progress and 
create student work portfolios. In addition, the training covers adult learner 
characteristics, cultural differences, learning and teaching styles, assessment and 
goal setting, and techniques for ESOL, literacy, and math instruction (TELT 
Tutoring Manual, 1998). The TELT training program has been well received by 
volunteers in Oregon and has been used as a prototype in a number of other 
states. Volunteers report that the comprehensive content and resources of the 
TELT training made them feel better equipped to begin working with adult 
learners. In addition, Oregon states that TELT training “acts as a springboard in 
preparing volunteers for additional professional growth” (Kulungoski, 2001). 

For those states that do not currently have pre-service programs, the solution 
may not be to redirect funding or other resources to establish such programs. 
Rather, findings from PDK’s questionnaire of adult education instructors sug- 
gest that, given the diversity and special needs of the adult learner population, 
it may be more effective for states to build up and improve in-service training 
and post-graduate work (Sabatini et ah, 2000). Moreover, the PDK question- 
naire found that the majority of instructors surveyed were dedicated to adult 
education and eager to learn new techniques. As stated by Sabatini et al. (2000, 
p. 20), “Despite arriving at adult literacy education through a pathway of other 
educational experiences, 88 percent of [PDK questionnaires] respondents 
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chose to say, ‘I know I made the right decision to become an adult education 
teacher/volunteer/tuton” Furthermore, before dedicating already strained 
resources to pre-service training, more research is needed to link the entry 
qualifications of instructors in adult education to program impacts (Lytle, Belz- 
er, and Reymann, 1992). 

Certification 

As part of a decade-long movement to professionalize the adult education field, 
almost half of the states have established a certification process for instructors. 
Certification is viewed as a means to provide instructors with a clear set of 
expectations (Sabatini, Ginsburg, and Russell, in press), as well as an incentive 
to participate in professional development activities (Reiff, 1995; Tibbetts et al., 
1991). States also use certification as a quality assurance tool to assist in moni- 
toring the competency levels of those entering and teaching in the field (Sabiti- 
ni, Ginsburg, Russell, in press). 



States Requiring Instructor 
Certification, August 2001 
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According to the NIFL survey, 22 states require certification and 18 of these 
states require it as a prerequisite to instruction. One state requires full-time, 
part-time, and volunteer Adult Secondary Education (ASE) instructors to be 
certified in K-12 or secondary education. The survey results are similar to a 
2000 NAEPDC survey, which found that 25 states require certification (four of 
the states that reported requiring certification on the NAEPDC survey did not 
respond to the NIFL survey) (Parke, 2000). The NIFL survey also determined 
that certification is generally required of only full- and part-time instructors, 
although five states indicated that they also require volunteers to be certified. 

Tennessee, like many other states, requires instructors to be K-12 certified, but 
it is also currently instituting a new program that documents the knowledge 
and skills of instructors and program supervisors. The Professional Develop- 
ment Framework and Tracking System, which began in program year 
2000-2001, requires each instructor, in collaboration with the program super- 
visor, to complete a professional development plan and keep a record of partic- 
ipation in professional development activities. The state assigns each profes- 
sional development activity a number of points that add up over the course of 
several years to the following professional development levels: 

^ Level 1: Interest (100 points plus an observation) 

^ Level 2: Commitment (200 points plus observation and portfolio) 

^ Level 3: Achievement (300 points plus observation and portfolio) 
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There are similar levels for program supervisors. These levels are: 

Level 1: Interest (200 points plus an observation) 

Level 2: Commitment (300 points plus observation and portfolio) 

^ Level 3: Achievement (400 points plus observation and portfolio) 

The incentives for instructors and supervisors to work toward the professional 
development levels may include a monetary bonus corresponding to each level, 
depending on funding availability, and a certificate noting the level attained. A 
professional development transcript will also be provided to the instructors 
and supervisors at the end of each program year. In addition, Tennessee plans 
to formally recognize instructors and supervisors at a statewide professional 
development event, in a Tennessee adult education newsletter, and on the state 
Web site. Instructors working toward the top levels may also be offered the 
opportunity to travel to national professional development events (Tennessee 
Office of Adult Education, 2001). To date, instructors have reacted positively to 
the Professional Development Framework and Tracking System; they view it as 
a major step toward professionalizing the adult education field. 

instructor Competencies 

Like certification, instructor competencies are part of the professionalization 
movement in adult education. Used as a framework for instructor self-evalua- 
tion and peer and administrator evaluations of instructor performance (Sher- 
man et al., 2000), instructor competencies may provide an answer to the criti- 
cism that “seat-time” in conferences and workshops is a weak measure of the 
knowledge and skills of instructors. The NIFL survey showed that 15 states use 
sets of instructor competencies. Kentucky, for example, developed a Compe- 
tency Profile of an Adult Basic Skills Instructor in 1993. The profile includes 
more than 60 tasks expected of teachers in areas such as instruction, counsel- 
ing, and administration (Kutner and Tibbetts, 1997). The competencies were 
formalized in 1996 and the state encourages program managers to use them 
for hiring, internal staff development, and evaluation. The instructor compe- 
tencies include the following six standards (Standards, 1997): 

Demonstrates Knowledge of Content 
^ Designs/Plans Instruction 
^ Assesses and Monitors Learning 
^ Utilizes Community Resources 
Demonstrates Professionalism 
Manages Operations 
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Kentucky is in the process of updating the instructor competencies to include 
new aspects of professional development, such as technology. In addition, Ken- 
tucky formalized a set of workplace instructor competencies in 1999 and is in 
the early stages of developing administrative practitioner competencies. Well 
received by instructors, Kentucky’s instructor competencies have provided a 
starting place to build effective training and a structure on which to base ori- 
entations for new adult educators. 

Instructor competencies and related performance indicators have also been 
developed by PRO-NET, a federally funded professional development project 
administered by the Pelavin Research Institute, American Institutes for 
Research (see p. 20), to enhance the quality of instruction across programs. 
Developed through research and a field-based process that included over 300 
instructors, program administrators, and adult learners, the competencies 
incorporate research literature in adult learning, competencies developed by 
individual states, the Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) research, 3 and NIFL’s Equipped for the Future (EFF) (see p. 22). The 
competencies and their corresponding indicators are organized into the follow- 
ing six categories (Sherman et al., 1999): 

Maintains Knowledge and Pursues Professional Development 
^ Organizes and Delivers Instruction 
Manages Instruction Resources 
^ Continually Assesses and Monitors Learning 

^ Manages Program Responsibility and Enhances Program Organization 
Provides Learner Guidance and Referral 

To learn more about these instructor competencies and related performance 
indicators, as well as management competencies developed by PRO-NET, visit 
PRO-NET’s Web site at http://www.pro-net2000.org. 

Additional Incentives 

While both certification requirements and competencies are believed to pro- 
mote participation in professional development, states also use other incentives 
to encourage instructors to participate in professional development activities. 
As noted by Tibbetts et al. (1991), K-12 research has demonstrated that effec- 
tive staff development includes creating a positive environment for instructors 
to learn. “Teachers and volunteers who engage in staff development need to be 
rewarded (monetarily, release time, advancement) — they need recognition and 
respect, and they need time and reinforcement to pursue new learning and to 
experiment in their classrooms” (Tibbetts et al., 1991, p. 32). Incentives used in 
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adult education include: paid release time, career advancement, reimbursement 
of travel expenses and workshop fees, and funds for substitutes to cover the 
instructors’ classes. Generally determined at the local level, but recommended 
by the states, the most common incentives used by local programs, according 
to the NIFL survey, are paid release time, reimbursement of travel expenses 
and workshop fees, and funds for substitutes to cover the instructors’ classes. 

Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Professional Development 

An essential component of an effective professional development system is 
evaluation (Kutner et al., 1997). According to the survey, states encourage but 
do not require local programs to evaluate the knowledge and skills gained by 
instructors from professional development activities. States report that the 
most common form of evaluation used by local programs is the surveying of 
professional development participants. One-third of the states also report that 
adult learner achievement is used to determine the impact of professional 
development on instructors. Learner achievement is typically assessed by states 
by monitoring numerical indicators and gains in state programs. Another 
method used by several states is peer review. New York, for example, uses a 
peer review process to determine if instructors have learned the new state stan- 
dards from professional development activities and are successfully incorporat- 
ing the standards into classroom instruction. Instructors who participate in the 
peer review process are asked to attend an annual statewide conference, where 
they are expected to present a lesson that incorporates the state standards, as 
well as to review and comment on other instructors’ lesson plans. The best les- 
son plans presented at the conference are then promoted as models for other 
instructors. This initiative, according to New York, “has received wide praise 
from the teachers, the New York State United Teachers Union, school adminis- 
tration, and is now being coordinated across all statewide professional develop- 
ment networks K-adult” (Headley- Walker, 2001). 

While states are evaluating the impact of professional development on instruc- 
tors at certain stages of the professional development process, more should be 
done throughout the entire process. Kutner et al. (1997, p. 1) point out that 
“with growing concerns about the effectiveness of adult education and literacy 
services, and increasing competition for resources, evaluations of professional 
development are needed to assess changes in instructors’ knowledge, skill lev- 
els, and behavior, as well as to document changes in program practices and 
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student outcomes” They go on to state that “the adult field no longer has the 
luxury of supporting unexamined professional development and must begin to 
incorporate evaluation into all components of professional development serv- 
ices” (Kutner et al., 1997, p. 2). Considered both program- and cost-effective, 
evaluating the effects of professional development promotes continuous pro- 
gram improvement and ensures program accountability (Kutner et al., 1997). 
To adddress this need PRO-NET has developed a framework for evaluation 
that can be used by states as part of an ongoing professional development 
process (see graph). 

Professional Development Challenges 

The most significant professional development challenges that states have faced 
in the last five years, according to the NIFL survey, are the following: 

^ Insufficient funding 

^ Meeting accountability requirements of the National Reporting 
System (NRS) 4 

^ Providing teachers with GED 2002, EFF, and learning disability 
professional development 

^ Incorporating technology in the classroom 

^ Meeting the demand of a growing ESOL adult learner population 

Tennessee, like many other states, has experienced a large growth in its ESOL 
adult learner population. To address this challenge, Tennessee has created an 
ESOL Peer Support Network, where eight experienced ESOL teachers across 
the state provide ESOL professional development and support to local pro- 
grams. In addition, Tennessee has developed a 358-page resource book, includ- 
ing a field-tested curriculum framework for ESOL that relates to the NRS lev- 
els, as well as learning activities associated with EFF skills. The resource book, 
and a future video, will be used as the basis for regional ESOL professional 
development activities. In addition, more learning activities will be added to 
the resource book this year. 



Like other states, New York is searching for ways to incorporate technology 
into the classroom. One step New York has taken is to contract with the Hud- 
son River Center on Program Development to develop CyberLiteracy, a user- 
friendly, interactive, research-rich Web site. A major goal of CyberLiteracy is to 
make instructors feel more comfortable using the Internet in the classroom by 
familiarizing them with the Internet and its many adult education resources. 
With that goal in mind, CyberLiteracy provides users with resources such as a 
teachers’ forum, an administrators’ forum, information on the New York State 
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Staff Development Consortia, and information on family literacy and distance 
learning. The Web site also serves as a clearinghouse for instructional and pro- 
fessional development tools, such as audio and videotapes, curricula, instruc- 
tional guides, literature reviews, presentation packets, and student and teacher 
workbooks (CyberLiteracy Web Site, 2001). According to CyberLiteracys “hits” 
and download record, the site has proven to be popular with instructors, par- 
ticularly items such as the instructor forum after GED training sessions, 
instructional guides, and training materials. 

Professional Development Needs 

According to the NIFL survey, states need the following assistance to help 
them improve the quality and delivery of professional development: 

^ Increased funding for professional development 
^ Models to use for professional development and instruction 
^ Evaluation strategies 

Information about what other state professional development 
systems are doing 
^ More time to train staff 

The following is a sample of the states’ responses to this survey question: 

Alabama: Communicating with professional developers in other states to see what 
they are doing for professional development. 

Connecticut: A change in the WIA legislation that would increase the professional 
development percentage. We are a state that uses more than the allowable for profes- 
sional development had been under the prior legislation. We have had to scale back on 
many endeavors. 

Indiana : Additional funding, i.e., state discretion for percentage of grant to be used for 
leadership. Sharing of models/resources for administrator training. Additional funding 
would allow for development of technology and distance learning opportunities and 
expansion of training opportunities offered to volunteer and partner programs. 

Maine : Time, money, and less geography. 

New Mexico: A resource focal point to assist in the development and identification of 
national trends in professional development for ABE in general as well as specific to all 
levels of staff. 

West Virginia : We would benefit from a reliable follow-up process (short and con- 
cise) for determining the impact of professional development upon the format, con- 
tent, and delivery of instruction once the teacher returns to the classroom. 
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Northern Mariana Islands: Use of release time; break training; a list of experts on var- 
ious adult education subjects - pool of resources ready for reference in time of need. 

While Oregon's needs are similar to other states, the states professional devel- 
opment system has benefited from a regional collaboration — the Northwest 
Regional Literacy Resource Center (NWRLRC). Created in 1993, the Center 
provides participating states (Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, Washington, 
and Alaska) with leadership in staff development, policy development, and 
resource services for adult basic education. For example, in partnership with 
Oregon and Washington, the NWRLRC created a series of professional devel- 
opment workshops for basic skills providers. The Center also offers resources, 
information, referrals, and technical assistance to instructors in the participat- 
ing states, as well as an instructor-written guide to software for adult basic edu- 
cation programs. A full professional development library of adult education 
materials available for loan is also maintained by NWRLRC. In addition, 
NWRLRC facilitates discussion with the Board of Governors, the interagency 
body that governs NWRLRC, on policy topics that may improve the quality of 
services provided to adult learners (NWRLRC Web Site). According to Oregon, 

The NWRLC is a wonderful example of regional collaboration. The discussions 
and brainstorming across regional perspectives enhance the quality of our 
work. The partnership continually pushes us to think beyond our individual 
states for ways to develop collaborative strategies for professional development 
and technical assistance. We have found that the integrated participation of 
instructors, program directors, and state administration in professional devel- 
opment activities strengthens involvement in the planning process at the local 
and state levels (Kulungoski, 2001). 



Accomplishments in Professional Development 

When asked to describe their most significant accomplishment in terms of 
professional development in the last five years, states' answers varied, from 
building an online communication system for instructors to establishing an 
adult education graduate certificate program to developing a state resource 
center. Additional responses were as follows: 

Delaware : We have utilized administrators and teachers to develop and implement a 
performance accountability system and its process including instituting performance 
measures into the state and within local programs, revising and aligning the state’s 
Basic Skills Certification System with the NRS requirements, revising the computerized 
data system, and training the staff to make the system and process flow smoothly. This 
was an enormous undertaking that required hours of teacher/administrator time in 
development and training phases. Staff was wonderful in coming together to make the 
changes. 
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Kansas: Full implementation of an adult education credentialing process that provides 
adult educators a process for documenting a variety of professional development 
activities directed at improving services to adult learners. During the last two years, 
programs have been required to not only keep records of staff members’ professional 
development activities but to also ensure that each “paid” staff member has a profes- 
sional development plan that is directly related to programs improvement plan. Pro- 
grams report yearly on program improvement efforts including the impact of profes- 
sional development activities on the overall program improvement efforts. 

Maryland : Creating a full-time instructional specialist position in every local program 
to lead local professional development and to observe, coach, and mentor teachers. 

New Jersey : We have provided interactive training sessions that have been very well 
received by GED teachers to prepare them for the 2002 test. 

Oklahoma: Developing and providing intensive training in the areas of learning dis- 
abilities, work-based education, family literacy, reading, and ESL. 

Washington: Anecdotally, some of our most effective professional development efforts 
have been realized by the TANF-funded Families That Work (FTW) programs. These 
programs were the first target of intensive EFF training and were afforded ongoing 
opportunities for individual peer exchange and mentoring, in addition to statewide 
quarterly retreats. The results seem to point to how much can be accomplished when 
resources are adequate, and professional development opportunities are based on a 
common framework (EFF), are ongoing and varied according to need, and address 
both the instructional and the administrative components of programs. 
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: ederally-Funded 
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hile states have improved their professional development 
systems over the years, they continue to enlist the help of 
researchers and adult education organizations to explore 
new ways of strengthening programs and services for 
adult learners through professional development. 
Resources available to states include U.S. Department of Education-funded 
projects that are examining the impact of professional development on 
instructors and programs, developing professional development guides and 
materials, facilitating online discussions among those in the field, and provid- 
ing reporting frameworks and competency modules to instructors and pro- 
grams. NIFL also provides support to state professional development systems. 
In addition, adult education organizations representing and/or serving seg- 
ments of the field provide professional development support to states, other 
adult education programs, and staff. A description of these organizations can 
be found under Recommended Resources at the end of this report. 

National Center tor the Study of Adult 
Learning and Literacy (NCSALL) 

One of the research projects funded by the U.S. Department of Education 
through its Office of Education Research and Improvement (OERI) is 
NCSALL. A collaborative project between the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education and World Education, NCSALLs mission is to “conduct the 
research, development, evaluation, and dissemination needed to build effective, 
cost-efficient adult learning and literacy programs” (NCSALL, 2001). 

NCSALL’s research includes a Staff Development Study that is examining how 
teachers change as a result of participating in different models of staff develop- 
ment. As part of this four-year study, NCSALL used questionnaires and in- 
depth interviews to learn more about the factors affecting instructors’ ability to 
do their jobs well. The data collected from questionnaires and interviews indi- 
cated that, in order for instructors to succeed in their jobs, they need: 
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^ Access to resources that affect how teachers do their jobs, including classroom 
and program facilities and access to materials and technology; 

** Access to professional development information, including access to written 
and electronic material that helps them better understand their classrooms, their 
programs, and their field; 

Access to colleagues and program directors, allowing teachers to meet with, talk 
to, and get feedback from those within their program, their state, and in the larg- 
er field of adult basic education; 

*+ Access to decision making that allows teachers to participate in helping to 
improve the quality of services that learners receive, particularly through pro- 
gram policies and practices; and 

Access to a “real” job, including sufficient working hours to complete all of the 
teaching, program, and other tasks required of teachers; paid preparation and 
professional development time; stability; and benefits (Smith, Hofer, & Gillespie, 

2001, p. 1). 

Findings from this study and other NCSALL research projects and initiatives 
are included in its quarterly publication, annual review of commissioned arti- 
cles, reports, and occasional papers. To learn more about these publications 
and NCSALLs work, visit its Web site at http://ncsall.gse.harvard.edu. 

PRO-MET 

Another resource available to state professional development systems is PRO- 
NET, a three-year project funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE), to improve professional develop- 
ment services that result in more effective instruction for adults and ultimately 
enhance learner outcomes. PRO-NET is a national project that seeks to pro- 
mote statewide infrastructures to support professional development. It has 
developed instructor, management, and professional development coordinator 
competencies. These competencies, as well as issues such as evaluating profes- 
sional development, mentoring, and needs assessment, are the focus of various 
PRO-NET publications. PRO-NET has also developed a series of multi-session 
“train-the-trainer” modules (i.e. The Adult Learner, Team Learning, Planning 
for Instructions, SCANS Related Project- Based Learning in Adult Education) 
and professional development guides for adult educators. In addition to its 
publications, PRO-NET disseminates information via national and regional 
conferences targeted to professional development staff at the local, regional, 
and national levels, and through its Web site. For more information on PRO- 
NET resources and activities, visit PRO-NETs Web site at http://www.pro- 
net2000.org. 
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Professional Development Kit (PDK) 

OVAE also funds PDK, which offers an array of resources to state professional 
development systems, including online teacher portfolio activities, discussion 
groups, needs assessment activities, data collection suggestions, action plan 
infrastructures, reporting frameworks, and a searchable database of profession- 
al development resources. In addition, PDK has developed eight CD-ROMs 
that contain video case studies focusing on common instructional challenges. 
These videos engage instructors in an inquiry process, building instructors’ 
awareness of education theory and practice, structured problem-solving, and 
their own classroom practices. In addition to PDK, NCAL, which administers 
PDK, also collaborates with other adult education organizations to provide 
additional professional development resources, such as: 

^ LitTeacher : a technology-based virtual continuing education resource 
center 

^ ESL/CivicsLink: online ESL professional development 
^ Captured Wisdom : Stories of Integrating Technology in Adult Literacy 
Instruction : a series of videos on best practices in technology 
* 0 * International Literacy Explorer, a multimedia teacher training tool 

To learn more about the PDK and other NCAL products, visit NCAL’s Web site 
at http://ncal.literacy.upenn.edu/pdk. 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) 

Another OVAE-funded project, is NCLE at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
Focusing on the needs of the ESOL adult learner population, NCLE supports 
providers of language and literacy education for adults and out-of-school youth 
learning English. NCLE provides instructors and tutors, program directors, 
researchers, and policymakers with resources such as: overviews of research and 
practice; reviews of major ESOL issues and research needs; an email discussion 
forum; newsletters about resources, news, and policy; books and issue papers; 
and resource compilations. In addition, NCLE offers instructor training work- 
shops and other professional development presentations, provides information 
and training on the Basic English Skills Test (BEST), develops ESOL instruc- 
tional materials, facilitates curriculum development for programs, and con- 
ducts program evaluations. Additional information about NCLE can be found 
on the NCLE Web site at http://www.cal.org/ncle. 
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National [Institute for Literacy (NSFL) 

NIFL provides support to professional development systems through its vari- 
ous projects, including EFF, Bridges to Practice, and LINCS. EFF is a standards- 
based system reform initiative aimed at improving the quality, outcomes, and 
accountability of the adult education and family literacy system by developing 
standards that enable literacy programs to align instruction, assessment, and 
reporting with learner goals. The EFF National Center at the University of 
Maine in Orono provides training and technical assistance to states that are 
integrating EFF into their adult education delivery system. In addition, the 
EFF Assessment Consortium has been providing training to practitioners and 
researchers in research-based approaches to assessment. 

Bridges to Practice is a comprehensive research-based guide that provides 
information about the social, educational, and legal issues related to serving 
adults with learning disabilities, as well as instructional approaches that have 
been demonstrated to improve the outcomes of literacy instruction. NIFL 
has supported the creation of four Learning Disability and Training Dissemi- 
nation Hubs across the country, whose staff train other educators and human 
resource staff in the use of Bridges to Practice at the state and local level. NIFL 
is currently in the process of certifying a network of master trainers that will 
increase NIFLs ability to reach more instructors. 

NIFL also has developed LINCS — an Internet-based information retrieval and 
communication system — that connects the literacy field at the local, state, and 
national levels. Discussions and information exchanges among practitioners, 
researchers, and others in the field are fostered by LINCS ' s online discussion 
lists and Special Collection sites on issues such as assessment, EFF, ESL, -family 
literacy, health and literacy, learning disabilities, technology and literacy, and 
workplace literacy. In addition, NIFL funds five LINCS Regional Technology 
Centers (RTC) focused on providing technology training, including integrating 
technology and LINCS resources with teaching and learning, developing web- 
based resources, establishing local discussion lists for practitioners, and provid- 
ing technical assistance to programs and practitioners in every U.S. state and 
territory. The LINCS RTCs are: Western/Pacific, Midwestern, Southern, North- 
west, and Eastern. To learn more about LINCS and NIFLs other resources and 
projects, visit the NIFL Web site at http://www.nifl.gov. 
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Conclusion 




hile more research is needed to further document and 
understand the effects of professional development on 
adult educators, as well as the components of a compre- 
hensive professional development system, research has 
identified the following positive findings: 

^ Professional development is made more accessible to instructors 
if offered at the state, regional, and local levels. 

^ Instructors will more likely “buy in” to professional development 
if actively involved. 

^ A key component to a comprehensive professional development agenda 
is incorporating instructor interests and needs, learner needs and goals, 
and administrative priorities. 

Providing incentives to instructors to participate in professional develop- 
ment activities helps create a positive environment for instructors to learn. 

^ Evaluating the effects of professional development throughout the pro- 
fessional development process promotes continual program improve- 
ment and ensures accountability. 

Instructor certification and competencies are also believed to benefit profes- 
sional development and have played a significant role in the movement to 
professionalize the field of adult education. 

Building on what have already been identified as positive findings, research 
should further examine: 

^ Ways to document and monitor instructor quality; 

^ How professional development impacts classroom instruction and learn- 
er achievement; 

^ The professional development decisions made at the local level and 
how they are monitored and recorded by states; 

How states are balancing the needs of instructors and programs with 
federal and state requirements (Smith, 2001); and 

^ Reasons for instructor turnover and how to prevent it (Smith, 2001). 

While certification and competencies are believed to be useful tools in docu- 
menting and monitoring instructor quality, more information is needed. How 
should certification apply to different types of instructors (i.e. full-time instruc- 
tors, part-time instructors, and volunteers) (Sherman, 2001)? How have com- 
petencies been identified, defined, and used? How should they be identified, 
defined, and used? What competencies should program managers, professional 
development providers, and specialized instructors (i.e. workplace and ESOL 
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